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U. S. Prepares For 
Mid-Term Elections 


Primaries to Be Held This Week 
in Several States to Nom- 
inate Congressmen 


WAR ISSUES OUTSTANDING 


November Campaign Will Be Fought 
Largely on Immediate and Long- 
range Issues of Conflict 


Within the next week, three states 
—Florida, Indiana, and South Dakota 
—will hold primary elections. Re- 
publican and Democratic voters in 
those states will go to the polls and 
choose their candidates for the con- 
gressional elections to be held next 
November. [Illinois held its prima- 
ries a short time ago, and between 
now and November most of the other 
states will follow suit. 


In the coming months, therefore, 
politics will compete with war news 
for a share of the newspaper head- 
lines. But there will not be as much 
general interest in the primary po- 
litical contests within the parties as 
there will be in the main elections in 
November. Such is always the case, 
and it is unfortunate, for the pri- 
maries are of the utmost importance. 
Unless able candidates are chosen by 
the parties, the elections lose much 
of their meaning. And unless most 
of the members of each party vote 
in the primaries, a few people with 
special axes to grind may control 
the selection of the candidates. 


Test for Democracy 


This year, more than ever before, 
it is vitally important for the Amer- 
ican people to take an active part in 
making their political machinery ef- 
fective, for democracy is fighting for 
its very life in most parts of the 
world. Ours is one of the few re- 
maining nations in which the people 
can still go freely to the polls and 
choose their own leaders. We have 
the opportunity to show the rest of 
the world that democracy can be 
more vital and efficient than fascism, 
both in time of war and in peace. 


The forthcoming elections are re- 
ferred to as the mid-term elections 
because they come at the halfway 
mark of the President’s term of 
office. We elect a President every 
four years, a whole new House of 
Representatives every two years, and 
one-third of the Senate every two 
years. The elections in which the 
presidency is involved are the most 
important, but the mid-term elec- 
tions are always matters of great in- 
terest because they often show how 
the political winds are blowing. 

If the Republicans should mske 
large gains in the House of Repre- 
sentatives next November, for ex- 
ample," they would be encouraged 
to think that they might win the 
Presidency in 1944. They would have 
Teason to believe that the voters 
were turning toward them. The 
Democrats, on their side, would be- 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Are We Doing All We Can? 


A highly inspiring, challenging account of the courage and determination 
displayed by the defenders of Bataan and Corregidor appeared in the April 20 
issue of Life. The story was written by Francis Sayre, U. S. High Commissioner 
to the Philippine Islands, shortly after his return to this country. We are 
quoting a few paragraphs from his firsthand report: 


“Life to me never again can be quite the same. Experience burned too 
deep. As I step into the dazzling sunlight of America with its extravagant, 
gay, soft life—a life that I have loved and still love—I think of those boys 
over in the Philippines, Americans and Filipinos, living next to death, many 
of them thousands of miles from home, stripped of every comfort, filthy with 
sweat and dirt and blood. A very ordinary lot they are to look at, some 
white-skinned and some brown, but with the stuff that heroes are made of, 
unflinching, determined for America’s sake to stick it out to the end, and if 
need be give up their lives for freedom and democracy. 


“We in Corregidor had our tunnel to run to when the shelling got hot 
or the enemy planes came our way. Those boys on Bataan and the majority 
on Corregidor have no tunnel. They have only fox holes; and in many 
cases they just have to stand by their guns and take it. A few get medals; 
the great majority, just as brave, go out in the dark and are never heard of 
again. 

“I have watched them dripping blood, being carried fresh from action 
into the hospital to the operating tables, gritting their teeth, never letting 
a word of complaint escape them. I have watched them going to lonely and 
dangerous posts at night, unhesitating and taking it all as a matter of course. 
Their spirit in magnificent. They cannot be beaten... . 


“Does America realize the sacrifice that that gallant little band of soldiers 
and sailors is making for us? Are Americans prepared to shake off their 
complacency, to forget their differences and to make corresponding sacrifices 
in return? We must match their gallantry. No sacrifice on our part of personal 
comfort or of special interests or privileges or even of life itself can be too 
great.... 


“The already bleeding Axis nations can be no match for America provided 
only the American people awaken to the magnitude of the task they have 
undertaken and prove themselves ready to make the necessary sacrifices. 
We must realize that it will cost a heavy toll. We must sacrifice as we have 
not begun to yet... . 


“Those of us who have seen war at white heat can never rest again until 
some way can be formed to build a peace that will be lasting. That is as 
much America’s job as the winning of the war. And, I know that the American 
people, once having set their minds to the task, will not fail!” 


Laval Appointment 


Brings Speculation 


New Vichy Government Expected 
to Cooperate More Fully 
with Axis Powers 


FATE OF FLEET IN DOUBT 


United Nations Are Deeply Concerned 
as Possibility of Early Con- 
flict with France Looms 


My last glimpse of Laval was in 
Bordeaux at the restaurant “Chapon 
Fin” the night France capitulated. The 
restaurant was crowded with the 
wealthy, the powerful, the noted and 
notorious of France. The door was 
locked; without an introduction from 
at least a Cabinet Minister or a million- 
aire nobody could get in. . .. We 
American newspapermen looked more 
depressed than any of the men whose 
motherland was about to be strangled. 
Presently a waiter brought me a note 
from Laval inviting me to his table. I 
had not seen him enter. There he was, 
swarthy, ebony-haired, with his fa- 
mous white string tie, presiding over a 
company of half a dozen friends, all 
talking, as everybody in the Western 
World was talking, about the fate of 
France. 

Abruptly Laval asked, “What do you 
think, M. Knickerbocker?” 

I spoke with all the emphasis I could 
muster and placing my fist on the table 
to help express my sincerity talked 
directly to him: “Mr. President, I think 
that if you give up, if you surrender, it 
will mean the end of France as a na- 
tion, the end of France forever unless 
another outside power comes to your 
rescue. . Please believe me, Mr. 
President, when I say I know what the 
Nazis mean to do to France, and I know 
because I have lived for nine years in 


‘Germany as a professional observer and 


I know Adolf Hitler, and the Nazis, 
and the German people better than I 
know any politician, or political party, 
or people in the world, and I know they 
mean the utter destruction of France.” 

There was dead silence, and to my 
gratification everybody at the table, 
all of Laval’s friends, nodded in agree- 
ment with me, but M. Laval himself, 
grave as a judge, leaned back and with 
that inscrutable Moorish air of his said, 
“No, M. Knickerbocker, you do not 
understand. Hitler does not want to 
destroy France; Hitler only wants to 
destroy the Soviet Union.” 

The above account is found in H. R. 
Knickerbocker’s book Is Tomorrow 
Hitler’s? which was published a few 
months ago. It offers an interesting 
insight into the character of Pierre 
Laval who last week held the center 
of the world stage as he returned to 
power in France after an eclipse of 
16 months. 


Eyes on Laval 


The return to power of Pierre 
Laval is regarded as the most im- 
portant development in France since 
the surrender to Germany a few days 
after the scene described by Mr. 
Knickerbocker. It may have a direct 
bearing upon the future turn of the 
war. Already Laval’s return has af- 
fected relations between the United 
States and France. The United States 
has recalled its ambassador to Vichy, 
Admiral William D. Leahy, which 
may eventually result in the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations between 
the two nations. There may also be a 
direct relationship between Laval’s 
return and Hitler’s and the Allies’ 
moves on the military front during 
the weeks ahead. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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The British are using it on cross-channel raids with great success. 


U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS 


A-20, Douglas light bomber manufactured by the United States, is being heard from on the war fronts. 


Air Power in the War 


Jif ROM every point of the compass 
—across the two oceans and 
across the two Poles—giant bombers, 
each protected by its convoy of deadly 
fighter planes, converge upon the 
United States of America. There are 
thousands of these dreadnoughts of 
the skies. Each of them carries at 
least 50 tons of streamlined ex- 
plosives and a hailstorm of light in- 
cendiary bombs. Wave after wave 
they come—openly, in broad daylight, 
magnificently armored and armed, 
surrounded by protective aircraft and 
equipped to fight their way through 
to their appointed targets. Aerial ar- 
madas now battle boldly and fiercely, 
just as great naval armadas used to 
do in the past, only with a destructive 
fury infinitely more terrifying.” 

This picture of what might happen 
to the United States in the future is 
drawn not to frighten Americans but 
to awaken them. It is one of the more 
startling passages in a rather startling 
book called Victory Through Air 
Power, by Major Alexander P. de 
Seversky (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50). Published last 
week, it is a book which is likely to 
be widely read and discussed. 

De Seversky and a number of other 
aviation experts have been contend- 
ing—loudly and as often as possible— 
since the beginning of the war, that 
air power has become the decisive 
factor in modern warfare. They have 
been calling upon the United States 
to build bigger and better planes than 
the Axis can build; to gear its military 
thinking in terms of war in the air. 
They have condemned “land-bound” 
generals and “sea-bound” admirals 
for delaying the progress of air power. 
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They have pointed to one develop- 
ment after another in the war to 
prove the overwhelming superiority 
of air power over other branches of 
the military forces. The lesson of air 
power is before us, they say, but we 
have been slow to learn it. 


Events certainly seem to bear them 
out. Germany’s blitzkrieg tactics were 
based on control of the air; the in- 
vasions of Norway and Crete were 
primarily aerial operations; the sink- 
ing of large battleships such as the 
Bismarck, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Repulse was accomplished by air 
power; the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and the rapid Japanese advance into 
southeast Asia was achieved through 
air power. And lately, the most suc- 
cessful counteroffensive blows dealt 
the Axis by the United Nations have 
been in the shape of air attacks. 

The outstanding failure of air 
power in the war so far—the inability 
of Germany to bomb Britain to defeat 
—was due, in the view of these ex- 
perts, to the fact that the Nazis had 
insufficient air power of the right 
kind to do the job. It was not a failure 
which can be attributed to the air- 
plane itself. 


Major de Seversky is convinced 
that the airplane is still on the thresh- 
old of its development. Within a few 
years, he thinks, planes will be far 
larger and more powerful than the 
big bombers used today. The At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans will be no 
greater obstacles than the English 
Channel is today. Raids will be con- 
ducted on a vaster scale doing tre- 
mendously greater damage. 

Surface weapons and surface ves- 
sels will be reduced to auxiliaries of 
the air arm—reversing the situation 
which prevailed at the outbreak of 
the war. The nation which can be the 
first to develop the greatest striking 
power in the air will win the war 
and write the peace. 

Victory Through Air Power is con- 
vincing in its line of argument. Major 
de Seversky examines the campaigns 
of the war in sufficient detail to show 
how aviation proved its decisive im- 
portance. He compares types of 
planes manufactured by various na- 
tions (American planes do not come 
off too well in these comparisons, 
although it should be noted that our 
planes, with recent improvements, 
are beginning to show their worth in 
the air). He shows how the United 


States should be organized for air 
supremacy. 





News from 


President Roosevelt recently referred 
to the present world-wide conflict as 
the “War of Survival.” It is said to 
be the name which he has practically 
decided upon as the best designation, 
since the struggle is one on which the 
survival of all humanity depends. 
The President’s decision has been 
awaited with interest ever since he 
asked everyone to suggest better 
names for the war. 

* + + 

Two school bands have recently made 
important contributions to the war 
bond and stamp 
drive. Bloomfield 
(Iowa) High 
School’s snappy 
band, which had 
won the honor of 
going to the na- 
tional contest this 
year, decided it 
would rather take 
the $1,000 saved for the trip and in- 
vest it in war bonds. In Batesville, 
Arkansas, the girls’ band plays every 
Friday and Saturday afternoons on 
the courthouse lawn, while other 
girls, in uniform, sell war stamps 


throughout the business district. 
” * ca 














American commercial air lines have 
turned over one-fourth of their 350 
passenger planes to the Army. The 
ships, while continuing to be main- 
tained and operated by the air lines’ 
personnel, will be pressed into service 
to provide fast transportation for 
Army men and supplies. 

+ * + 

Currency printed on paper containing 
nylon instead of silk threads was 
put into test circulation a few days 
ago. According to Treasury officials, 
no one handling the money seemed to 
notice the difference. The test was 
made in the region of Philadelphia. 
The nylon-threaded money will not 
go into general circulation, however, 
until the Bureau of Engraving’s stock 
of silk-threaded paper is used up. 

* * * 

Selected civilian hospitals within 300 
miles of the east and west coasts will 
be provided funds by the Public 
Health Service for the accumulation 
of liquid or frozen blood plasma 
stores. The plasma depots will also 
have reserves to rush to areas with- 
out stocks or whose stocks have been 
depleted through emergency needs. 


All Fronts 


Congress has been asked to appropriate 
a billion dollars toward the construc. 
tion of approximately 100 submarines 
of the latest type. The new program 
will give the United States the world’s 
mightiest fleet of undersea craft. 

* * _ 

Cellophane and similar materials are 
replacing thousands of tons of tin, 
steel, and rubber in the packaging of 
foods. Although less sturdy than tin 
cans, the new packages meet the test 
for being water-proof, grease-proof, 
and gas-proof. Cellophane is also 
substituting for metal foils in wrap- 
ping such things as cheese and tea. 

* _ + 

Gifts of money and articles which can 
be sold for cash continue to pour into 
the Treasury. From December 7 to 
March 25, it was reported a few days 
ago, the Treasury received donations 
worth a total of $478,248. The gifts 
range from the $71,000—a day’s pay 
—turned in by 7,000 employees of 
one airplane factory, to rings, 
watches, and other gold articles. 

* — * 

Weather records dating back te 1814, 
when the first systematic observations 
were compiled by the Army, are in 
the safekeeping of the National Ar- 
chives. It has just published a list of 
what it has on hand for the use of 
war agencies. After 1847, the Smith- 
sonian Institution was in charge of 
weather records. The Army took 
over again in 1870, but since 1890 the 
job has been done by the Weather 
Bureau. 

* * * 

Another member of the Army “jeep” 
family was introduced a few days 
ago. It was promptly named the 
“sea jeep,” because “it will go through 
swamps, jungle undergrowth, or ride 
the ocean waves with the same ease 
that it travels upon land.”’ It will be 
able to transport soldiers on water 
as fast as 10 miles per hour and on 
land it will go 60 miles per hour. 

* * * 

Lifeboats of ships belonging to the 
United Nations or other friendly 
countries are being equipped with 
pilot charts rolled in watertight 
metal tubes. According to the Navy, 
which has printed 20,000 charts for 
this purpose, “even a landlubber cast 
adrift in an open boat, can figure out 
his best course from the charts if he 
knows his approximate position.” 
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Corporal: “So the drill sergeant 
called you a blockhead?” 

Rookie: “No, he didn’t make it that 
strong.” 

Corporal: “What did he say?” 

Rookie: “All of a sudden he yelled, 
‘Put on your hat—here comes a wood- 
pecker.’ ” —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





A stranded actor went into an out- 
of-the-way restaurant for a cheap 
meal, and was horrified to recognize 
the waiter as a fellow actor with whom 
he had once appeared on the stage. 

“Goodness!” he gasped. “You, a 
waiter in this place?” 

“Yes, but I don’t eat here,” replied 
the other with dignity. 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





A tourist stopped in front of a little 
store, dumbfounded at the sight of 
an enormous display of salt. Stack 
after stack, boxes, barrels, and bags— 
tons of salt inside the store and out. 
“Man, you must sell a lot of salt,” 
exclaimed the tourist. 

“No, I don’t sell much,” replied the 
storekeeper, “but you should have seen 
the guy that came here last week. He 
really could sell salt.” —FUTURE 


The disappointed humorist was in- 
clined to be bitter. “Hang it all, sir, 
you sit on all the jokes I send you.” 

“Let me assure you,” replied the 
editor, “I should certainly not do that 
if there were any point to them.” 

—LABOR 














“You want to see Mr. Henderson? You fascinate 
me—tell me more!” 
GERARD IN coLuier’s 
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gin to worry because it would ap- 
pear that they were losing ground. 

It does not always work out this 
way, to be sure. The mid-term elec- 
tions are not always a certain indi- 
cation of how the voters are going 
to feel two years later. Neverthe- 
less, that is the theory on which the 
parties work. They look upon the 
mid-term elections as a critical test 
of party strength. 

This year the war will be the one 
great issue of the elections, with each 
party trying to make gains on that 
score. Both sides, naturally, are 
pledged to full support of the war. 
The difference is over whether one 
side is better equipped to direct the 
war—and to tackle the problems 
after the war—than the other. In- 
volved also is the policy of isola- 
tionism, which was our national pol- 
icy during the years before the war. 


Republican Arguments 


The Republicans will argue that 
the Democrats are doing a poor job 
of organizing the nation for war. 
They will say that there have been 
too many delays in speeding up war 
industries, that government war 
agencies have been inefficient, and 
that we are still losing too much 
valuable time in carrying the fight 
to the enemy. They will call for 
the election of Republicans to Con- 
gress in order to show that the na- 
tion is dissatisfied and that it wants 
more action. This, the Republicans 
argue, will spur on the Roosevelt 
administration and make it move 
more rapidly. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
will claim that the Republicans are 
largely responsible for our weakness 
upon our entry into the war. They 
will point out that time after time 
a majority of the Republicans in 
Congress voted against measures of 





The dates of the primary elections and the offices for which candidates will be chosen 


U. 8. Prepares tor Congressional Elections 
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preparedness. Such a record, the 
Democrats will say, does not inspire 
confidence in the Republican party’s 
vision. 

The Democrats will also appeal to 
the voters not to undermine the 
Democratic majority in Congress. 
They will say that a President has 
a hard enough time carrying on a 
war without having to battle with 
an opposition party in Congress. 
They will ask for support of the 
Democrats as a sign that the nation 
is standing behind the President. 

The Republicans will do their best 
to break down this argument by 
showing that they have voted for 
every war measure since the begin- 
ning of the war. The Republican 
party, they will say, is 100 per cent 
behind the war and will stand behind 
the President. 

This is how the fight will go along 
party lines. But there will be an- 
other fight which will cut across 
party lines. It is probably the more 
important of the two, for it will show 
how the nation stands on the crucial 
question of isolation from world af- 
fairs. 

In both parties, Republican and 
Democratic, there are senators and 
representatives who have in the past 
been strong supporters of isolation. 
They have felt that the United States 
should not take an interest in the 
quarrels and differences on other 
continents. It should remain at home 
and stay out of “other people’s wars.” 


Isolationism 


This attitude of isolation took deep 
root in the United States in the 
years following the First World War. 
Because of it, the Senate refused to 
ratify the Versailles Treaty which 
would have made this country a 
member of the League of Nations. 
We turned our back on Europe after 


was an unwise policy. 


the First World War and pursued a 
policy of isolation. 

Many people now think that this 
At least, in 
today’s world of rapid communica- 
tion, there is a strong feeling that no 
nation can remain isolated. The at- 
tacks which the Axis has made on 
numerous nations —including our 
own—are cited as proof of this argu- 
ment. Many now hold that the United 
States in the future must play a large 
part in preserving world peace. 

The coming elections are likely to 
show how widespread this new feel- 
ing is. If leading isolationist mem- 
bers of Congress are defeated for 
reelection, it will be a sign that the 
United States has turned from the 
past. 


President’s Position 


President Roosevelt has called for 
the election of both Republicans and 
Democrats who will give full and 
wholehearted support to the war ef- 
fort. He is less interested in party 
lines—although he naturally prefers 
Democrats—than in seeing isolation- 
ist members of Congress defeated. 


The primaries this year involved 
the choice of candidates for 435 seats 
in the House of Representatives and 
34 in the Senate (two of these to 
fill unexpired terms). The House of 
Representatives now has 261 Demo- 
crats and 165 Republicans, the others 
being divided among minor parties. 
In the Senate there are 65 Demo- 
crats, 29 Republicans, one Progres- 
sive, and one Independent. 

In addition to electing members of 
Congress, 34 states will elect gov- 
ernors next fall. Preparations for 
these contests are also made in the 
primaries. 

The primaries, as well as the na- 
tional elections, are contests in which 
every citizen should take an active 


interest, whether he happens to be 
of voting age or not. For over and 
above the issues which will be dis- 
cussed there is the great fact that 
democracy itself is at test before the 
entire world. It is being challenged 
as never before as a system of gov- 


--ernment. 


The American people have the op- 
portunity to prove that democracy 
still works and that it works better 
than any other system govern- 
ment. More than ever before do we 
need good and efficient government. 
More than ever do we need a Con- 
gress which will be alert to the re- 
quirements of the nation. More than 
ever is it necessary that we remove 
corrupt and inefficient officials, that 
we destroy the power of corrupt po- 
litical machines. 


This need was effectively expressed 
in an article appearing in last week’s 
Saturday Evening Post, a magazine 
which in the past has had strong 
Republican leanings. The editorial 
Says, in part: 


High Type Required 


What kind of men do we want in 
Congress? We want men who can for- 
get that they are Republicans or Demo- 
crats, New Dealers or Roosevelt bait- 
ers, or that they once represented the 
farm bloc or the labor bloc or the eco- 
nomic royalists. We want men with 
imagination and common sense; men 
who are qualified, above all, to help 
us win this war. 

We have it in our power, at this 
autumn’s election, to kick out the 
party hacks, the little men who can- 
not rise to a great occasion, and to re- 
place them with men of vision and 
drive. 


We have in this country thousands 
of town meetings, better-government 
clubs and political discussion groups. 
Instead of debating war policies, the 
main job today for these  public- 
spirited citizens is to select the best 
men in their own ranks, persuade 
them to run for office, and then get 
out the votes and see to it that our 
Congress is fortified with men capable 
of leading us to victory. 
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Man Power 


Machinery to make the most effec- 
tive use of the nation’s human re- 
sources was being set up last week 
by the new War Man Power Com- 
mission, whose chairman is Federal 
Security Administrator Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt. The commission was _ given 
broad powers to keep agriculture and 
essential industries supplied with 
workers. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem will continue to have the respon- 
sibility for drafting men to serve in 
the armed forces, but its operations 
must now be geared with the plans 
made by the new commission. 

By order of the President, the com- 
mission is to have the last word on 
such questions as recruiting and 
training people for jobs in vital in- 
dustries. Any laws which Congress 
may pass in the future to give the 
government power to draft labor for 
specific war jobs will be administered 
by the commission. 

Along with Mr. McNutt, the com- 
mission’s members include Donald 
Nelson, Sidney Hillman, and repre- 
sentatives of the War, Navy, Agri- 
culture, and Labor Departments, and 
of the War Production Board’s labor 
division, the Selective Service System, 
and the Civil Service Commission. 


Party Chairmen 


Political candidates all over the 
nation are looking to their national 





H. @E 
PARTY LEADERS. Edward J. Flynn, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee (left), 
and Joseph W. Martin, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 


party chairmen for leadership on the 
delicate business of seeking office 
during wartime. From now until 
the November elections, Republicans 
under Joseph W. Martin, Jr., will spar 
with Democrats under Edward J. 
Flynn for the upper hand at the polls. 


Joe Martin is not only chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
but he is a candidate for office him- 
self. He will be seeking reelection 
to the House of Representatives seat 
which he has held since 1924. For 
the past three years, he has been 
the leader of the minority party in 
the House. A veteran of 30 years’ 
political experience, which began 
with his election to the Massachusetts 
legislature, Martin is a newspaper- 
man by profession, and still publishes 
the paper in his home town of North 
Attleboro. He is 57 years old. 

Ed Flynn, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, is no less 
seasoned in politics than Martin. A 
New York lawyer, he has been in the 
thick of city and state politics for a 
good 25 years. He has held several 
elective offices of local importance, 
preferring always to keep in close 
touch with the workings of the 
smooth-running machine which he 
maintains in New York City. He is 


The Week at Home 
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AIR DEFENDER FROM U.S. A deadly Airacobra fighter plane is unloaded in an Australian port 
from an American ship which was convoyed across the Pacific. 


50, and has been Democratic chair- 
man for two years. 


Fighting Sedition 


Among the signs that the United 
States Department of Justice is 
launching an intense drive against 
individuals and publications which 
seek to undermine the war effort is 
the action taken against Social 
Justice. The magazine founded by 
Charles E. Coughlin, with a record of 
attucking ‘‘communistic” Jews, the 
Roosevelt administration, and the war 
program, has been barred from the 
mails. 

Charged with violating the Espion- 
age Act of 1917, the magazine is 
accused of making ‘a_ substantial 
contribution to a systematic and un- 
scrupulous attack upon the war effort 
of our nation, both civilian and mili- 
tary.” It must also defend itself 
against the indictment that it ‘“re- 
produces in this country the lines of 
the enemy propaganda war being 
waged against this country from 
abroad” by the Axis nations. 

Newspapers and other publications 
which have consistently sought to 
undermine confidence in the govern- 
ment and to weaken the war effort 
may soon receive similar treatment. 
A federal grand jury in the nation’s 
capital has recently been examining 
such publications, and its findings 
may lead to official action. 


Doorbell Drive 


Sales of war bonds and stamps 
have fallen off considerably in recent 
weeks, but the Treasury still favors 
voluntary rather than compulsory 
purchasing. Whether the voluntary 
plan is continued, however, depends 
on the success of a new drive to enlist 
the public’s cooperation which begins 
this week, on May 1. 

Secretary Morgenthau announced 
a few days ago that the goal of the 
drive is to obtain pledges from-each 
person that he will invest a minimum 
of 10 per cent of his income in war 
bonds and stamps. This is not a 
hard and fast rule, because it is rec- 
ognized that some families cannot 
meet that mark, but the average is 
expected to be maintained by those 
who can well afford to go above the 
10 per cent level. 

To reach everyone in the campaign, 
war savings committees in each of 
the nation’s 3,070 counties will or- 
ganize a doorbell drive which will 
touch all homes. Bonds are now sell- 


ing at the rate of $500,000,000 a 
month, but through the house-to- 
house campaign it is hoped that sales 
will be multiplied by three or four 
times. Purchases were running at 
the rate of $1,000,000,000 a month in 
January. 


FBI Jobs 


Because of its increasing responsi- 
bilities in safeguarding the national 
security, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is today seeking appli- 
cants for many different types of 
positions. Ambitious graduates of 
1942 may well consider this oppor- 
tunity for a career with the federal 
government. 

The FBI is particularly in need of 
stenographers, typists, and clerks. 
Applicants must be at least 18 years 
old, must possess a high school educa- 
tion, and must be in good physical 
condition. In addition, their loyalty 
and integrity must be unquestioned. 

Beginning salary for stenographers 
is $1,620 a year, and for typists and 
clerks, $1,440. Typists and stenog- 
raphers must be able to type 45 words 
a minute, and stenographers must 
also take dictation at 120 words a 
minute. Neither ability is required 
for clerical positions. 

Many young men take clerical po- 
sitions with the FBI, study in the 
universities in Washington in their 
spare time, and eventually qualify 
as special agents. Advancement in 
the bureau is strictly on a merit basis. 

Interested seniors should make im- 
mediate application. They can learn 
the address of the nearest FBI field 


office from their local police head. 
quarters. 


Voting Strength 


About 80,000,000 people in the 
United States are old enough to vote, 
according to an estimate by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. In pointing out this fact 
recently, the bureau stated that the 
number of persons actually eligible 
to vote is much lower. Such restric- 
tions as residence requirements, pol] 
taxes, and disqualifications of crimi- 
nals and the mentally incompetent 
must be taken into account. 
the privilege of 
voting, however, probably keeps 
more people away from the polls 
than all the legal restrictions com- 
bined. Nevertheless political interest 
has been growing in recent years, and 
a record-breaking total of 49,815,312 
votes were cast in 1940. 

Close contests this year will have 
added interest because of the votes 
cast by men in the armed forces, 
All but three states make it possible 
for voters in the military services to 
cast their ballots by mail. 


Third Normandie Fire 


For the third time in less than 
three months, sparks from a work- 
man’s acetylene torch set fire to the 
great liner Normandie a few days 
ago. The flames raged for three and 
a half hours before they could be 
brought under control. 


Indifference to 


This latest disaster ironically high- 
lighted a report on the first Norman- 
die fire which had been made pub- 
lic just three days before. After two 
months of study a House Naval Af- 
fairs subcommittee decided that the 
original fire which caused the vessel 
to capsize was due to ‘carelessness 
and lack of proper supervision.” 
There had not been adequate safe- 
guards against fire; there was a lack 
of trained personnel on board the 
ship; and there was the same “di- 
vided authority and lack of unified 
command” which has caused so much 
trouble elsewhere in the war pro- 
gram. 

The committee said there was no 
evidence of sabotage, but pointed out 
that opportunities for sabotage were 
abundant. One result of the investi- 
gation was a series of 23 recom- 
mendations designed to prevent a rep. 
etition of the tragedy. 
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The Week Abroad 


Raid on Japan 


Axis spirits drooped last week after 
the successful raic by American 
pombers on Japan. Shocked by the 
proof that their country can expect 
to receive heavy blows from the air, 
the Japanese government revealed its 
confusion by issuing conflicting re- 
ports about the extent of the damage. 

Whether the raid was conducted by 
10 planes or 60 and whether it started 
from a secret island base or an air- 
craft carrier, it brought great en- 
couragement to the United Nations. 
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Where American planes struck in the Pacific 


There was not so much speculation 
over what had happened to the key 
Japanese cities of Kobe, Nagoya, 
Tokyo, and Yokohama, as there was 
over the blows yet to come. It now 
seemed likely, moreover, that Japan 
would be forced to withdraw some 
of her air and sea forces from more 
distant Far Eastern fronts, and bring 
them home to guard her own shores. 

Another sign that Japan can expect 
increasing blows from the air was 
given by the raid of 13 American 
bombers on enemy-held points in the 
Philippines. Sweeping north from 
Australia, the planes made use of 
secret landing fields to carry out an 
action which lasted two days. The 
bombers sank four enemy transports 
and perhaps a fifth, badly damaged 
several other vessels, destroyed five 
enemy planes, and bombed hangars, 
runways, docks, warehouses, and 
enemy troops. 


Spain Faces Invasion 


As the tentacles of the Axis close 
more tightly around unhappy France, 
the danger of Axis penetration fur- 
ther south into Spain becomes in- 
creasingly apparent. It is quite pos- 
sible that fascist-minded General 
Franco will bring Spain voluntarily 
into the Axis fold, for in a recent 
Speech he promised Hitler a million 
troops if needed to hold the Russian 
front. If such voluntary action is not 
taken, Spain faces the possibility of 
invasion. 


Occupation of the Iberian Penin- 


sula would permit an attack on 
Gibraltar from the rear, and upon the 
strategic Balearic Islands just east of 
Spain. Thus Britain’s already shaky 
Mediterranean lifeline could be com- 
pletely cut. Even if Gibraltar should 
hold out, the short sea route from 
Cadiz, Spain, to Spanish Morocco is 
out of reach of Gibraltar’s guns, and 
Axis supplies entering North Africa 
by this route could easily reach Rom- 
mel’s forces in Libya. If Portugal 
also were invaded, air and submarine 
bases on the Atlantic coast would 
further endanger Britain’s supply 
lanes around Africa. 

On the other hand, the great dis- 
tance from Germany to Spain may 
make it inadvisable just now for 
Hitler to send the valuable troops 
and materials necessary to occupy 
and guard the country. Spain suffers 
from an acute food shortage; the rail- 
way system is in poor condition; and 
many of the people are deeply hostile 
to the Nazis. 

Moreover, neutral Spain has been 
very valuable as a door through 
which propaganda is spread to the 
outside world. It should not be for- 
gotten that Spanish diplomatic agents 
are handling Japanese interests in the 
United States, and German interests 
in several Latin American countries. 


Our Isolationist Neighbors 


Argentina and Chile are the only 
important countries in this hemi- 
sphere that have not broken off re- 
lations with the Axis. Unfortunately, 
developments in recent months have 
only served to strengthen their isola- 
tionist stand. 

For one thing, military reverses 
suffered by the Allies in the Far East 
have shaken the confidence of our 
neighbors that the United Nations 
will win the war. Moreover, clever 
Axis propagandists have seized every 
opportunity to twist opinion against 
us. When a Chilean ship, the Tolten, 
was sunk recently while traveling 
without lights in our waters, we were 
blamed by the Axis because we had 
ordered the lights turned out. The 
Axis covered over the fact that our 
order was designed to protect our 
shipping lanes. 

Likewise, resentment has been 
stirred up in Argentina. Because of 
the war we have been forced to cur- 
tail our shipments of raw materials 
and manufactured goods to Argentina. 
The Axis propagandists have widely 





follow suit? 





broadcast that this is our way of 
punishing Argentina for not cooper- 
ating in the war effort. 

Argentina also has an economic 
reason for remaining neutral. She is 
in an excellent position to take over 
the wool and livestock market that 
once was furnished by Australia and 


New Zealand. This will be possible 
only if Argentine shipping is free 


from submarine attacks. 


Nazi Labor Shortage 


One of the most important factors 
which will limit the coming German 
offensive is the acute shortage of 
man power in the Reich. Hitler is 
now stripping Germany of every 
available man to build a hugé army 
of 8,000,000. This drive for men, 
combined with the high German 
casualty rate so far in the war (esti- 
mated to be at least 3,500,000), has 
seriously depleted the ranks of farm 
laborers and skilled workmen for 
industry. 

Already 9,000,000 German women 
are doing the work of men, often 
work far too heavy for them. Also, 
Hitler has systematically combed all 
Europe for slave labor. Almost 4,000,- 
000 men from 20 countries have so 
far been pressed into the Hitler labor 
force. But the exhaustion point in 
Furope is rapidly being reached, and 
there is serious question whether 
Hitler can find the millions more of 
laborers he so desperately needs. 

It is significant to note that great 
pressure is being brought to bear on 
German allies to furnish soldiers. 
Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Finland are expected to furnish 
75 divisions for the Russian front. 


Commando Leader 


The world now knows that it was 
Lord Louis Mountbatten who planned 
and led the daring Commando raid 
on the Nazi submarine base at St. 
Nazaire, France, several weeks ago. 
This dashing young cousin of King 
George VI has been leader of the 
famed British Commandos for some 
months, but the appointment was 
kept secret until quite recently. 

In his new job Lord Mountbatten 
is successor to Sir Rogers Keyes, 
World War hero who organized the 
Commandos. Mountbatten is tech- 
nically known as chief of the com- 
bined operations of the British Army, 
Navy, and Royal Air Force, holding 
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WHAT OF SPAIN? If France is made to join the Axis in war on the United Nations, will Spain 


Above is a parade of fascist youth in Spain. 
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COMMANDO LEADER is Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, youngest British Vice Admiral of modern 
times. 


not only the rank of Vice Admiral, 
but also the honorary ranks of Lieu- 
tenant General and Air Marshal. He 
will likely head any major offensive 
carried out against the continent of 
Europe. 

The excitement of bossing Britain’s 
unconquerable guerrilla forces will 
be nothing new to Mountbatten. He 
has been an officer in the British Navy 
since he was 13. Now only 42, he 
is already one of the most colorful 
characters of World War II. 

During the Battle of the English 
Channel in 1940 he commanded the 
destroyer Javelin, which was tor- 
pedoed and barely managed to limp 
to port. The following year his de- 
stroyer, the Kelly, was sunk under 
his feet in 70 seconds during the 
Battle of Crete, and for a time he was 
reported lost. 

Last September he was cordially 
welcomed when he came to this coun- 
try to take over command of the 
British aircraft carrier Illustrious. 


Russian Drives 


Although the Nazis have made re- 
peated boasts of victory in Russia, it 
is noteworthy that the Red Armies 
continue to take the offensive. While 
the Soviet air force pounded at Nazi 
airdromes along the entire front, two 
important campaigns developed last 
week. In the north, above Lenin- 
grad, Soviet land forces succeeded 
in piercing the Finnish lines. So 
serious has the piv:cer attack on Len- 
ingrad become that the German gen-. 
eral in that area, von Leeb, is re~ 
ported to have been replaced. 

Meanwhile, a powerful thrust 
brought the Russian forces under 
General Zhukoff within 18 miles of 


Smolensk, Hitler’s “winter head- 
quarters.” This important center of 
Nazi: military might is 230 miles 


west of Moscow. 

It is difficult to measure Russian 
chances of future success, for Soviet 
military strength remains essentially 
a secret. In spite of enormously heavy 
casualties, however, the most vul- 
nerable point in the Russian effort 
seems to be in production and equip- 
ment, not in man power. It is ex- 
tremely important that the British 
and American shipments of equip- 
ment continue on an increasing scale. 


Pronunciations 
Balearic—ba-leh-ar’ik 
Cadiz—kah’deeth 
Commando—koe-mahn’doe 
Kobe—koe’beh 
Nagoya—nah-goe’yah 
St. Nazaire—san’ nah-zair’ 
Smolensk—smoe-lyensk’ 
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Laval Takes Over at Vichy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


On the surface, the return of Laval 
as head of the government of un- 
occupied France is an unmitigated 
defeat to the cause of the United 
Nations. More than any other 
Frenchman, Laval is regarded as pro- 
Hitler. He was ousted by Marshal 
pétain 16 months ago because of his 
views on Franco-German collabora- 
tion. He has long been an advocate 
of close cooperation between the two 
countries and has been openly in 
favor of a Hitler victory in Europe. 
Laval has become the most hated 
man in France and is everywhere re- 
garded as a tool of Hitler. To the 
United Nations, therefore, Laval’s re- 
turn to power is a defeat because it 
indicates that France will go further 
in cooperating with the Axis and in 
working for an Axis victory than it 
has done up to now. 


Setback for U. S. 


The presence of Laval at the helm 
of the government in Vichy is par- 
ticularly distasteful to the United 
States, for the entire purpose of our 
policy toward Vichy since the sur- 
render has been to keep France from 
going too far toward the Axis. Ad- 
miral Leahy has brought pressure to 
bear upon the aged Marshal Pétain to 
keep him from yielding on point after 
point. Our policy has been to keep 
the French fleet from falling into 
Hitler’s hands, to prevent the French 
bases in North Africa from being used 
by the Axis, and to cultivate those 
individuals in France who are hostile 
to the Axis and who might eventually 
work for the Allied cause. 

This policy has admittedly con- 
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TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


tained elements of “appeasement.” It 
has been sharply criticized in many 
quarters, for it has been claimed that 
we should have lent our full support 
to the Free French government of 
General Charles de Gaulle, with 
headquarters in London. While we 
have encouraged the Free French in 
many ways, we have failed to give 
them the support which would have 
been of greatest assistance, namely, 
diplomatic recognition. 

But it is futile to discuss the wis- 
dom of our past policy toward Vichy 
and the Free French. The return of 
Laval raises new problems for our 
s0vernment and creates an entirely 
new situation for the United Nations 
a awhole. What effect will the new 
g0vernment in France have upon the 
war? How shall we now cope with 
the situation which has been created? 
The first possible effect of Laval’s 





elevation may be the use of the 
French fleet against the fleets of the 
United States and Great Britain. And 
that fleet is not inconsiderable in size 
and striking power and, in Axis 
hands, would go a long way toward 
tipping the scales against the United 
Nations in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean. One of the conditions of the 
armistice signed with Germany was 
that the French fleet was not to be 
used, and since the armistice it has 
been interned in ports controlled by 
the Vichy government, either in 
France proper or in French African 
ports. 

If Laval should turn the fleet over 
to Hitler, it is estimated that the 
available vessels would consist of five 
battleships, a dozen cruisers, and 
probably 50 destroyers and* subma- 
rines. Joined to the small but efficient 
navy of Germany and that of Italy, 
the French fleet would constitute a 
serious menace to the Allies on the 
sea. 

Of course, it is by no means cer- 
tain that Laval would directly turn 
over the fleet to Hitler. In order to 
do so, he would probably have to 
obtain the consent of Marshal Pétain. 
And such a move would almost cer- 
tainly involve the Vichy government 
in war with the United States which 
would be so unpopular among the 
French people that the smoldering 
embers of rebellion in France might 
burst into flame. Laval might, 
therefore, employ more subtle means 
of using the French fleet for an Axis 
victory. He might leave it in French 
hands and employ it to retake French 
possessions which are now in the 
hands of the Free French. He might, 
for example, use it to take Syria, 
which was wrested from Vichy by 
the Free French and the British. In 
this way, the French fleet would be- 
come involved in clashes with the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and the effect would be the same as 
if the fleet were directly in Hitler’s 
hands. 


More War Supplies 


Another possible effect of the po- 
litical shift in Vichy may be to in- 
crease the output of arms for Ger- 
many throughout France. The pro- 
tracted campaign in Russia has cut 
deeply into Hitler’s supplies of war 
materials of all kinds. The heavy 
bombings of the RAF have destroyed 
German productive facilities. Ger- 
many needs greater supplies from 
France, and this may have been the 
main reason why Hitler restored La- 
val to power in Vichy. This is the 
explanation given by Charles M. 
Lincoln, writing in last Sunday’s 
New York Times: 


British bombing has played a large 
part in this Laval matter. Germany’s 
great plants for the production of air- 
planes and the general stuff for war 
have taken an around-the-clock ham- 
mering for eight days and nights, with 
Hamburg, yesterday, again a principal 
target. British bombers, in hundreds, 
have gone to their objectives, done 
their work, and returned with a per- 
centage loss much less than antici- 
pated. The results, to Germany, have 
been serious. Her production of planes 
and materiel in 1942 will not equal that 
of 1941. Hitler is in a hurry, in many 
kinds of a hurry. Russia has made a 
far greater dent on his stocks for war 
than was anticipated, and whatever the 
doings on the Eastern Front this sum- 
mer, Germany’s stocks will need con- 
tinuing replenishment. 

A few days before installing Laval, 
Germany demanded from the then 
Vichy government 500,000 mechanics. 
The demand was refused. Perhaps 


Laval can get them. He 
will try to. Careful 
judges estimate that 
Germany’s plane _ pro- 
duction for this year will 
not exceed 3,000 (a 
month). With Germany 
in full control of all 
French airplane facto- 
ries, motor works, and 
contributing plants, this 
figure may be materially 
increased. What has just 
happened over Japan 
should be quite a stimu- 
lant. Germany will not 
miss the significance of 
that American perform- 
ance, nor the signifi- 
cance of what Ameri- 
can planes did to their 
more or less dear ally in 
the Philippines, a few 
days earlier. Ships aside, 
and to emphasize, what 
Germany wants, and 
quickly, from Laval is a 
higher batting average 
in France. 


Most observers see in 
the latest moves in 
Vichy a direct relation- 
ship with a_ possible 
spring offensive on the 
part of the United Na- 
tions. It will be recalled that dur- 
ing his recent visit to the British 
Isles, General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, made several references to 
the possibility of early action on the 
continent of Europe. It is well known 
that American military preparations 
have made rapid strides during re- 
cent weeks and that our production 
is beginning to have telling effects. 


Weakness and Fear 


In order to forestall a possible in- 
vasion of the continent by British and 
American troops, Hitler may have 
felt that he had to tighten his grip 
upon France by placing Laval in 
power. For he could not well afford 
to be engaged on a gigantic scale all 
along the Russian front without pro- 
tecting the Western Front. Thus, Hit- 
ler may have acted from fear. 

It is by no means certain that the 
installation of Laval will remedy Hit- 
ler’s weakness in the West. For one 
thing, the French people have no 
confidence in him. They know that 
he is a tool of Hitler—an outright 
German agent. Marshal Pétain was 
able to win the support of a con- 
siderable proportion of the popula- 
tion because he was regarded as a 
man of honor, a man who had saved 
France during the First World War, 
and one who was above politics. 

Even under Pétain, there was wide- 
spread resistance throughout France, 
occupied and unoccupied. Acts of 
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returns and takes command of the government 
France. He is shown (left) walking behind 


sabotage were frequent. There were 
numerous executions of “hostages” 
for acts of violence committed against 
the German army of occupation. In 
a word, France, starved and humili- 
ated, has been seething and it has 
taken the steadying hand of Pétain 
to keep it from bursting into open 
rebellion. 

It is not probable that Laval will 
be able to quiet the unrest in France, 
however rigid his control of the 
country. The people know he is a 
traitor and his being in power may 
merely serve to intensify their de- 
termination to live and to become a 
free and independent nation once 
more. It is not difficult to imagine 
how the French people would re- 
act if Laval should involve them in 
war with the United States or if he 
should attempt to use the fleet against 
the vessels of the United Nations. 

During the next few weeks, events 
in France will be closely followed 
throughout the world as an indica- 
tion of the shape of things to come. 
Whatever shape events take, France 
is certain to play a conspicuous part. 
If the United Nations decide that the 
time has come to take the offensive, 
either by making more raids on the 
continent by Commandos or by un- 
dertaking a full-fledged invasion, the 
people of France will have an im- 
portant role to play, for France re- 
mains the most important of the oc- 
cupied countries and the one most 
accessible to a direct assault upon 
Germany proper. 

There can be little doubt that the 
appointment of Laval as head of the 
government in Vichy marks a turning 
point in French history and in the war 
as important as the surrender of 
France in June 1940. It may mark the 
beginning of the Second Battle of 
France—a battle in which mighty 
forces will be aligned against each 
other for the control of the continent. 
As that battle develops, it will be 
known whether the elevation of La- 
val to power made it possible to open 
the gateway for the armies of the 
United Nations or whether he served 
to make more secure the yoke of the 
Nazi conquerors. The outcome of the 
Second Battle of France may indeed 
be more important to the future of 
mankind than that of the First Battle 
of France, which came to such an in- 
glorious end in June 1940. 
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Chronology of 


Sept. 18 


July 


July 31 
Nov. 6 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 13 


Mar. 11 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 1-10 


Oct. 25 


1931 


Japan started her conquest of Manchuria. 


1932 


Secretary of State Stimson announced that the U. S. would not recog- 
nize gains made by force. 
Japan proclaims Manchuria the “independent” state of Manchukuo. 


1933 


Adolf Hitler became chancellor of Germany. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became President of the U. S 
U. S. and Soviet Russia established diplomatic relations. 


1934 


A truce ended the organized fighting between China and Japan. 
Nazi attempt to seize Austria thwarted by Mussolini’s rushing troops 
to the Brenner Pass. 


é 


1935 


The Saar voted to become again a part of Germany. 


Hitler defied the Treaty of Versailles by decreeing universal military 
training for Germans. 


Italy invaded Ethiopia. 


1936 


Hitler sent troops into the Rhineland zone demilitarized by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Mussolini announced the annexation of Ethiopia. 

Military revolt against the leftist government of Spain started the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Germany and Japan agreed to fight the activities of the Communist 
International. 


1937 


A clash of troops near Peiping brought the present war between 
China and Japan. 

Japan completely occupied the Tientsin-Peiping area of northern China. 
Italy joined the German-Japanese anti-Communist pact. 

U. S. gunboat Panay sunk in the Yangtze by Japanese planes. 
Japanese troops took Nanking, capital of China. 


1938 


Germany took over Austria. 

Serious rioting by German-speaking citizens of Czechoslovakia began. 
Hitler, Mussolini, Chamberlain, and Daladier signed at Munich an 
agreement providing for Germany’s gradual occupation of the German 
speaking sections of Czechoslovakia. « 

German troops occupied those sections, thus gaining control of all 
Czechoslovakia’s mountain defenses. 

Hankow, provisional capital of China, was taken by the Japanese after 
the government had moved to Chungking. 


1939 


Japanese troops occupied the Chinese island of Hainan near French 
Indo-China. 

German troops occupied Bohemia and Moravia. 

Hitler in Prague proclaimed Slovakia a German protectorate. 

Hitler entered Memel, which had just been returned to Germany by a 
bloodless coup. 

General Franco’s insurgents captured Madrid and the Spanish Civil 
War ended. 

Italy invaded Albania and soon crushed all resistance. 

Germany and Italy signed a military alliance. 

Germany and Soviet Russia signed a 10-year non-aggression pact. 
Germany invaded Poland. 

Britain and France declared war on Germany. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited national emergency. 

Soviet Russia invaded Poland. 

Germany and Russia signed a pact dividing Poland. 


A new neutrality law permitted Americans to sell arms on a cash-and- 
carry basis. 


Soviet Russia invaded Finland. 


1940 


Finland signed over the territory demanded by Russia. 

Japan set up the puppet government of Wang Ching-wei at Nanking. 
Germany occupied Denmark and invaded Norway. 

Germany invaded the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 
Chamberlain resigned and Winston Churchill became British prime 
minister. 

Germany celebrated the winning of the Battle of Flanders and launched 
a drive toward Paris. 

U. S. began supplying “obsolete”? weapons to Britain. 

Italy declared war on Britain and France. 

German troops entered Paris. 

Russian forces occupied Lithuania. 

Russian forces occupied Latvia and Estonia. 

The government of Marshal Pétain signed an armistice ending the 


fighting with Germany. Two days later an armistice with Italy fol- 
owed. 


Russia occupied Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 
French varliament gave Pétain dictatorial powers. 
President Roosevelt informed Congress of his arrangement to give 


Britain 50 over-age destroyers and obtain bases in the Atlantic and 
the Caribbean. 


President Roosevelt signed the 21-to-35 draft bill. 


Germany, Italy, and Japan signed a 10-year treaty of mutual assist- 
ance. 

French allowed Japanese troops to enter Indo-China. 

German forces moved into Rumania “to protect the oil fields from 
British sabotage.” 


Italy invaded Greece. 


the Second World War 


Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia signed as members of the German. 
Italian-Japanese alliance. 


First British land victory of the war at Sidi Barrani, Egypt, starteg 
the first drive into Libya. 


World learned that Italy was being practically taken over by Ger. 
man armed forces. 


1941 
British drive into Libya ended at El Agheila. 
President Roosevelt signed the Lend-Lease Bill. 
Germans and Italians began to push the British back in Libya. 
Germany invaded Yugoslavia and Greece. 


President Roosevelt announced an agreement to permit the U. §, to 
establish bases on Greenland. 


Yugoslavian army surrendered, except for units that escaped to the 
hills. 

British landed troops at Basra, Iraq, to prevent a new government from 
going over to the Axis. 


Germans took Athens. 

British practically completed their conquest of Italian East Africa, 

American freighter Robin Moor sunk in mid-Atlantic by German 

submarine. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed an unlimited national emergency, 

Axis drive into Egypt halted. 

Iraq submitted to Britain. 

gr om announced that the Germans had driven them from the island 

of Crete. 

German and Rumanian forces invaded Russia. 

Suneten sailors and marines landed in Iceland to establish a bage 
ere. 

After considerable fighting, the French signed an agreement permit- 

ting the British and their Free-French allies to occupy Syria and the 

Lebanon. 

Germans captured Smolensk, “the key to Moscow.” 


President Roosevelt ordered all Japanese assets in this country 
“frozen, 


Washington and London published the Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic 
declaration. 


British and Russian forces invaded Iran and soon had complete control 
of the country. 


Fight between the U. S. destroyer Greer and a German submarine. 


President Roosevelt announced that German and Italian submarines 
found in American defense waters would be fired on. 


Secretary of the Navy Knox revealed that our Navy was convoying 
merchant ships. 


Germans took Kiev, capital of the Russian Ukraine. 

Germans and Rumanians took Odessa, the Black Sea port. 

U. S. destroyer Kearny damaged by a German torpedo. 

U. S. destroyer Reuben James torpedoed and sunk in the north At- 
lantic. 

President Roosevelt signed the bill revising the Neutrality Act and 
permitting the sending of American merchantmen into war zones, 
Second British drive into Libya began. 

U. S. troops arrived in Dutch Guiana. 

The launching of three German divisions against Yugoslav positions 
made it appear that Germany was fighting on a “third front” in Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Red Army launched a great counteroffensive. 

Japanese planes attacked Pearl Harbor. 

Japanese troops fought for footholds in northern Malaya. 

Other forces besieged Hong Kong. 

U. S.-Japanese war declared. 

Britain declared war on Japan. 

Thailand gave in to the Japanese. 

Japanese landea on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

U. S. went to war with Germany and Italy. 

Japanese took Guam. 

Japanese landed on the coast of British Borneo. 


Prime Minister Churchill arrived in Washington. 

President Roosevelt signed a new draft law providing for {esis 
between 18 and 64 and military service between 20 and 4 

First contingent of U. S. troops arrived in Australia. 

Wake Island taken by the Japanese. 


Honk Kong surrendered to the Japanese. 


1942 


Japanese occupy Manila. 

White House announced the signing of the Declaration of United Na 
tions. 

Netherlands East Indies reported the first invasion of its territory 
when Japanese troops landed on the island of Celebes. 

Japanese troops from Thailand captured Tavoy, a port in southem 
Burma. 

Second British drive into Libya halted east of El Agheila. The Get 
mans began to push the British back again. 

Several American divisions landed in Northern Ireland. 

Delegates from the 21 American republics signed a solidarity declata 
tion at Rio de Janeiro. 

Washington announced the setting up of a combined chiefs of staff 
group to insure British and American cooperation in the war. 
Singapore surrendered to the Japanese. 

First attack on territory of the Western Hemisphere—Aruba, Nethet 
lands West Indies, shelled by an enemy submarine. 

First attack on U. S. territory—oil refinery on the California coast 
shelled by a Japanese submarine. 

After only 10 days of fighting, the Japanese claimed all of Java. 
Japanese forces invaded Australian New Guinea. 

Japanese occupied Rangoon, Burma. 

Washington disclosed that General MacArthur had arrived in Australia” 
and would be supreme commander of United Nations forces in ie 
southwest Pacific. 4 
Japanese forces occupied the strategic Andaman Islands in the 5 
Bengal. 

American forces on Bataan Peninsula surrendered, except for ¢ 
who escaped. Se 
Vichy, capital of unoccupied France, announced that pro-German Fie 
Laval had been made France’s “chief of government” under Pétall 

U. S. planes bombed Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, and Kobe. 





